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THE ENRICHMENT OF THE TEACHER'S IDEAL. 

Every teacher is controlled in some measure by an ideal. It 
may be a low ideal, wanting wholly in professional elements, a 
mere quid pro quo consciousness, so much service for so much 
pay ; but even here the ideal of financial return enters as a spur 
to effort. There are personal ideals also, as that of being 
popular with one's pupils, which, while of a higher order than 
that which is purely commercial, is professionally quite as 
empty. Every teacher, we may say, then, should be controlled 
by a conscious professional ideal. The need becomes more and 
more apparent as advance is made beyond the elementary stages 
of school work. Doubtless a little knowledge, plus innate 
sympathy with childish moods and capacities, and a certain health- 
ful poise of mind and body, will suffice to make one an excel- 
lent teacher of young children. It is much easier at this stage 
to direct the mind and to measure progress, for there is at once 
more uniformity and more simplicity in the mental processes of 
children from five to twelve years of age than is the case with 
those who have entered into the stage of reflective conscious- 
ness, with its accompanying impulses to reaction against exter- 
nal suggestions. It is just here, at the threshold of what we 
technically term "secondary education," or in the upper class 
of the graded school and the lower class of the high school, 
that we find the chief defects in our excellent school systems. 
These defects often seem to be due to peculiarities in local 
school organization ; for example, in some cities the teacher of 
the highest grade school is also a general supervisor over the 
group of schools in the same buildings. Where this is the case 
the class that she is supposed to instruct suffers from the divided 
interest of the teacher at the very time when it is most in need 
of concentrated and discriminating attention. Moreover, it 
frequently happens that the teacher has been promoted to this 
position because of her aggressive force, which may be actually 
fatal to her work as an instructor and guide at this critical 
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period of the pupil's life. Transferred from this upper grade to 
the high school, the pupils in the case considered pass from the 
teacher whose detachment from their immediate needs has 
weakened their mental force and aspirations to teachers who, 
whatever be their scholastic attainments, have too often come to 
their work without even the amount of professional training 
required of grade teachers. 

While the conditions described may not be general, they are 
not unusual, and they illustrate in a striking manner the absence 
of an ideal or professional standard applicable to this particular 
stage of education. They show, further, that it is not so much 
a defect in individual teachers as a condition affecting the whole 
system of education. 

It is generally held that the unity of educational work arises 
from its relation to character and conduct. It is this in particu- 
lar which distinguishes education from mere instruction or 
specialized training. Old education, to employ common though 
misleading terms, was distinguished from new by the prevailing 
influence of this relation. It was carried in the constant injunc- 
tion ought, which expressed supreme regard for duty as a volun- 
tary performance, and in the stress placed upon the classics and 
upon general history and literature, studies which inspire rever- 
ence for the past and fill the mind with the deepest reflections 
of the race as to the significance of life. Authority and duty, 
let us grant, were words to conjure with, but they held indi- 
viduals, both teachers and pupils, to high endeavor and bound 
all together with the sense of an abiding relation to the eterni- 
ties. This unifying force has lost its old concrete form. The 
loss is not peculiar to the school ; it is felt also in the church 
and in the community at large ; but the church has atmosphere 
and sentiments, and the community laws and penalties, to pre- 
vent the lapse of the social and moral consciousness. How to 
preserve this consciousness in the school is a question whose 
importance is everywhere recognized. In the lower grades the 
loss of old ideals has been replaced, measurably at least, by the 
infusion of Froebelian ideas, and in the upper- grades of the 
high school is felt the influence of actual life looming large 
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before the ardent youth ; but neither of these influences pene- 
trates to the intermediate stage of the school which for the vast 
majority of pupils is the most important of all. The want 
which, if not confined to this stage, is here most apparent, is 
really the enrichment of the professional ideal. This is true, 
not alone with respect to teachers, but with respect to all who are 
concerned in the work and whose common ideal is realized in the 
teachers elected. " The activity and the accomplishments of 
pupils," says Dr. Draper, "spring from inspiration. If the teacher 
would be of real service to pupils, he must inspire them. If he 
would enrich their lives, he must have a life of his own with riches 
in it." * In other words, inspiration implies superior teachers, and 
this means, as Dr. Eliot has said with great emphasis, "additional 
expenditure for better teachers, who not only know well the 
subjects they are to teach, but also know the best methods of 
teaching the subjects." 

This is an equipment not to be gained from primary schools 
with an added course of method training. It comes from pro- 
found study and reflection by which the mind is brought to 
full consciousness of itself as a great organizing and creative 
force whose impulses all make for inspiration. But to secure 
and retain such teachers it is not only necessary to pay higher 
wages, but to pay greater respect to the teaching function. 
Experience has conclusively shown that supervision by trained 
specialists practically familiar with school work is essential in 
the conduct of a system of schools, but excess of supervision 
is a curse in many places. As Mrs. Young very truly observes, 2 
"it has created the feeling that office work and making out 
examination questions are more honorable than the active work 
of teaching. If teachers are to have a due moral influence on 
their pupils, their office should be held in the highest honor." 

While thus admitting the need of strengthening our public 
education at particular points, we must not forget that the very 
movement of thought which has loosened some of the old 
moorings has given us far deeper insight into the nature of mind 

"'The Element of Inspiration in the Schools," Report of the University of the 
State of New York, 1902, p. 363. 
'Isolation in the School, p. 28. 
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itself and into its sympathetic relations to the nervous system. 
Education is recognized today as a distinct subject in a course 
of liberal education and as a specialized profession, not alone 
because all history and literature furnish material for its uses, 
but because of a body of scientific truth and philosophic prin- 
ciples which pertain essentially to its processes. 

Like the progress of education itself, the progress of human 
thought is ever from the simple to the complex, and the teacher 
must keep pace with this movement. A new doctrine becomes 
a mere gloss for novelty until it is exhaustively analyzed. The 
doctrine of interest, for example, taken in its superficial sense, 
leads only to wasteful experiments. Interest, in the sense main- 
tained by Dr. Dewey, "is always the sign of some power below ; 
the important thing is to discover this power. To humor the 
interest is to fail to penetrate below the surface, and its sure 
result is to substitute caprice and whim for genuine interest."" 

The test of the interest as a motive in teaching is found in 
its conformities to the highest ideal of method. This ideal 
involves, to quote from Dr. Harris, "first, its capacity to secure 
the development of rationality or of the true adjustment of the 
individual to the social whole ; and, secondly, its capacity to 
strengthen the individuality of the pupil and avoid the danger 
of obliterating the personality of the child by securing blind 
obedience in place of intelligent co-operation, and by mechanical 
memorizing in place of rational insight." 2 Not only the doctrine 
of interest, but every other doctrine which is assumed as a basis 
of educational method, must be tried by this double standard. 

Because every wind of modern doctrine is borne into the 

school-room, there should also be found teachers fortified by 

knowledge and by intellectual acumen to discriminate between 

the sound and the unsound and mellowed all through by the 

gracious wisdom of the humanities. We need more teachers of 

this sort in the grade schools and in the high schools, at least in 

their lower classes, more teachers whose crass knowledge has 

been transformed by professional training. 

Anna Tolman Smith. 
Washington, D. C. 

* Educational Creeds, p. 17. ' Ibid., p. 43. 



